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WHAT SHALL WE DO TODAY? 








By Ruth Sterry. 





Oh, the deeds we will do in the days 
to come 
And the words that we mean to say 
Will lighten the hearts of the sin-sick 
souls; 
But what shall we do today? 
Oh, the burdens we'll lift from the 
hearts of men, 
Oh, the tears we will wipe away, 
And the songs we will sing to the fal- 
tering ones— 
But what shall we do today? 


Today is the span of our life, no more 
Can we measure or ¢lasp or mould. 
There may be no morrow for us, dear 
heart, 
No future to use or hold. 


Oh, let us give from our store at dawn, 
Till the gloaming fades away! 
All we may do for the sons of men 
Is the good we can do today. 
—Putnam’s Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The news has now reached America 
as to who the eleven imprisoned “suf- 
fragettes” are, and some of the names 
excite amazement. A well-known 
Boston philanthropist, who often goes 
abroad to attend humanitarian Con- 
gresses, met one of the editors of the 
Woman’s Journal the other day and 
said: “I see that one of Richard Cob- 
den’s daughters has been arrested. 
Can you tell me which one?” “Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson,’ we answered. 
“Mrs. Cobden Sanderson!” he ejacu- 
lated, in astonishment. “Why, she is 
one of the gentlest and sweetest 
women in the world, and has one of 
the most beautiful homes in England! 
My wife and I were entertained there 
the last time I was abroad. Is it 
possible that she has actually been 
arrested? Do you mean to tell me 
that Mrs. Cobden Sanderson is now 
in prison?” And we left him boiling 
over with indignation. Among the 
other women arrested are Mrs. Bal- 
dock, the wife of a County Councillor, 
herself a member of a board of Poor 
Law Guardians, and much beloved by 
thousands of the London poor; Mrs. 
_Edith How-Martyn, the holder of a 
very high degree from London Uni- 
versity; two daughters of the late Dr. 
Pankhurst, a distinguished physician, 
counsel for the city of Manchester; 
and a daughter of Mrs. Florence Fen- 
wick Miller, who is pleasantly remem- 
bered as one of the delegates to the 
International Council of Women, and 
a dignified and intelligent speaker be- 
fore a number of American women’s 
clubs. In view of the character and 


position of these women, it is impos- 
sible to doubt the assurances of our 
English friends that the accounts of 
their shrieking and other unladylike 





behavior are mainly a figment of the 
reporters’ imagination. 





A storm of indignation has been 
stirred up by these ladies’ being 
stripped naked and searched for con- 
cealed weapons, then clad in filthy 
clothing that had been worn by 
thieves and prostitutes, and otherwise 
subjected to the treatment of common 
felons, instead of to the milder dis- 
cipline in use for political prisoners. 
In consequence, the equal suffrage 
question is being hotly discussed all 
over England, : 





The National Purity Congress lately 
held in Chicago passed a resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage. There were 
about one hundred delegates from 
many different States. 





The ministers of at least thirty 
churches in Philadelphia on the Sun- 
day before election implored their 
flocks to vote for the reform candi- 
dates. But, as two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of their flocks were women with- 
out votes, the anti-reform candidates 
were elected. 





Nov. 21 is the last day for Boston 
women to register to vote for School 
Committee. See that your name is 
on the list. 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield strongly en- 
dorses David A. Ellis for re-election to 
the Boston school board, and speaks 
highly of his good service. 





Manhattan and Brooklyn now have 
fifty school nurses. New York has set 
an example by making trained nurses 
a part of the medical inspection ser- 
vice of the schools. Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles and Grand Rapids have fol- 
lowed. 





A committee of Boston teachers, 
headed by Miss Frances H. Turner, 
have drawn up a temperate but all 
the more telling statement of the dis- 
crimination against women teachers, 
both in pay and in opportunities for 
advancement. In Wyoming, the law 
provides that women in State employ 
shall receive equal pay with men for 
equal work. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Mrs. Mary Grace Quackenbos of New 
York City has been appointed a spe- 
cial District Attorney, the first woman, 
it is said, to be selected for that po- 
sition. She will have the active prep- 
aration and management of the case 
of the United States against Sigmund 
S. Schwartz, the proprietor of an em- 
ployment bureau in New York, who is 
charged with peonage in sending for- 
eigners to lumber and __ turpentine 
camps of the South, where they were 
held in virtual slavery. 

Mrs. Quackenbos has personally in- 
vestigated these camps. Her interest 
was first enlisted by a Russian who 
had been sent South under false rep- 
resentations and found himself in in- 
voluntary servitude. He made his way 
back to New York, and, going to Mrs. 


Quackenbos, told her his story. She 
determined to try to break up this 


kind of peonage, She went to Wash- 
ington to see Attorney-General Moody. 
Ile was not there, and she was told to 
come again. In the interim she wen! 
South and visited several camps. She 
concealed her identity under her maid- 
en name, and no one suspected that 
she was a lawyer. On the evidence and 
affidavits gathered by Mrs. Quacken- 
bos, Schwartz was indicted by the 
grand jury. The cause of the oppressed 
appeals strongly to Mrs. Quackenbos, 
and since her admission to the bar in 
July, 1904, she has done much relief 
work along legal lines. She first came 
into prominence as attorney for Mrs. 
Antoinette Tolla, the Italian woman 
in New Jersey who was sentenced to 
be hanged for the murder of a man 
who sought to make her unfaithful to 
her husband. Through the persistent 
efforts of Mrs. Quackenbos, her sen- 
tence was commuted to seven and a 
half years’ imprisonment. 


Miss Christobei Pankhurst, whose 





sister is imprisoned with the other 
“suffragettes,” has recently taken her 
LL. B. degree. Miss Christobel last 
year addressed over 100 meetings on 
woman suffrage, including Trades’ 
Councils and great outdoor gatherings. 
At the same time she was doing her 
University work, and not only stood 
first in the final examination, but took 
honors. 

At Hokitika, New Zealand, Miss M 
S. Monteath, of Ross, Westland, was 
lately admitted as a solicitor of the 
Supreme Court. 





EQUAL RIGHTS HUSBANDS. 





The husbands of the imprisoned 
“suffragettes” in England are warm ad- 
vocates of the equal suffrage move- 
ment. Councillor Baldock, whose 
wife is behind the bars, made a strong 
speech at the meeting of protest held 
in Hyde Park. Mr. Cobden Sander- 
son has contributed $500 to the treas- 
ury of the Women’s Political and So- 
cial Union, to mark his sense of the 
outrage. Mr. Pethick Lawrence, a 
third husband, declared he would give 
the Union $50 on every day of Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence’s imprisonment. He 
said if his wife sacrificed her liberty, 
the least he could do was to contribute 
money. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence was 
let out after a few days, on account 
of ill health, but her husband is de- 
termined that the Union shall be no 
loser. He now says he will give the 
$50 for every day of the full two 
months’ term to which his wife was 
originally sentenced. This will make 
the munificent sum of $3000 for the 
Union. Some American  suffragists 
would be willing to spend a few 
months in jail themselves on such 
terms. 

Women all over the world who be- 


lieve in fair play will honor these 
public-spirited Englishmen, well 
worthy of their brave wives. 

a. S. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





The sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke College 
was celebrated last week. Mr. Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie gave an address 
upon “Works and Days,” arguing for 
the fitness of observing days in honor 
of those who, through effective work, 
have accomplished “the translation of 


|} a passing opportunity into a perma- 


nent instrument.” Many guests were 
present, including alumnae, trustees 
and friends; and among them were five 
who could recall the days of Mary 
Lyon. They were graduated from Mt 
Holyoke in 1845, and one of them— 
Mrs. Mills, founder of Mills College, 
California, and its only president thus 
far—was for three years after her 
graduation a member of Miss Lyon’s 
faculty at Mount Holyoke. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Two hundred delegates to the elev- 
enth convention of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs pledged 
their support to a hotel for working- 
women and girls, and took steps 
toward the organization of a company 
to open one. A hotel of this kind has 
already been in successful operation 
at Chicago, making a surplus of $2,000 
the first year. 


The Women’s League of New Or- 
leans has started an educational cam- 
paign looking to the prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis. The Era 
Club will co-operate in the work. 





The Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs, at its annual convention held 
recently in Chicago, took up the con- 
sideration of several legislative meas- 
ures which were unanimously ap- 
proved. One, entitling Chciago women 
to vote for municipal officers and 
measures, received enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. Others were an act provid- 
ing punishment for wife-beating: a 
law by congress regulating and safe- 
guarding the machinery in factories 
where women are employed, and the 
promotion of a trade schoql movement 
like that in Massachusetts. 





In eleven States of the Union, the 
State Federations have secured the 
passage of laws requiring a nurse, or 
attendant on an infant up to the time 
the child is two weeks old, to report 
to a competent physician any inflam- 
mation in its eyes. The penalty for 
failure to report is a fine of $100. Many 
a child is blinded because of such ne- 
glect as this law seeks to prevent. 

Pr. me A. 





No. 46. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HUNGARY. 





By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 





The Hungarians are famed for their 
comeliness of person, and I judge this 
reputation is well deserved, for I never 
saw sO many handsome men and wo- 
men and pretty children as in Buda- 


pest. 

Among our immigrants are many 
Hungarians, and these are usually 
drawn from the classes which are 
poorest and most ignorant. Many 
Americans, unconsciously, and quite 
naturally, have drawn the conclusion 
that these are fair samples of all Hun- 
garians. To such Americans, Budapest 
offers a startling surprise, for it is one 
of the most beautiful and thoroughly 
up-to-date cities in the world. It 
boasts of having erected the first sus- 
pension bridge in the world, and of 
having established the first under- 
ground railroad. 

A Telephone Newspaper. 

Those who have read Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” remember his de- 
scription of news, sermons and operas 
by telephone. Budapest has this very 
thing, and has had it for ten years. 
Some call it the “Telephone News- 
paper,” since it announces, at well- 
understood hours, foreign, local, mar- 
ket, financial, etc., news. Its name is 
“The Telephone Teller.” It is not sur- 
prising that such a progressive enter- 
prise should endorse other progressive 
ideas, and this it does. We count it 
as one of the most interesting results 
of our visit that, on an afternoon fol- 
lowing one of our meetings, its sub- 
scribers, some of them business men 
in their offices, and others ladies sit- 
ting over their embroidery at home, 
were given a thoroughgoing editorial 
upon woman suffrage. 

In such a city it is not strange we 
should find encouragement for the 
practical, simple justice of the en- 
franchisement of women. 

The Hungarian Suffrage Association. 

The Suffrage Association in Hun- 
gary is particularly interestins. A 
few years ago some young business 
women organized a Women Clerks’ As- 
sociation. Clerks meant stenograph- 
ers, typewriters, bookkeepers and 
other office helpers. This organization 
has now 1500 members. It has a head- 
quarters with a library and reading 
room where the members may come 
to pass an evening. It also provides 
a lecture course, and has devised vari- 
ous methods of helping its members. 
The most practical is an employment 
bureau, which it maintains to the sat- 
isfaction of its members, and of em- 
ployers. A group of these young wo- 
men considered the advisability of or- 
ganizing a Suffrage Association. Some 
of them had been in Berlin, and had 
been impressed with the wish that 
Hungary should have an organization 
which could become a part of the Al- 
liance; but a more important cause 
for action was found in the growing 
movement for universal suffrage for 
men. Therefore, the little group or- 
ganized an Hungarian Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Its founder, Fraulein Roseka 
Schwimner, is an energetic, broad- 
minded and highly-gifted newspaper 
writer, and has also a place in Hun- 
garian literature as a novelist. The 
president, Fraulein Vilma Glucklick, 
is a sweet-faced, rarely-endowed 
young woman, who is a teacher of 
physics and mathematics. 

What They Have Done. 

It is astonishing what these young 
ladies have been able to accomplish in 
a year and a half. The Association 
has steadily grown, and counts many 
prominent men and women among its 
members. It has found newspapers 
to advocate its cause, a government 
department chief to furnish a conven- 
ient room for its meetings, and has 
made its influence felt in the politics 
of the country. The same political 
rights possessed by women of large es- 
tates in Austria were also allowed in 
Hungary, and although these were 
mainly destroyed by the constitution 
adopted in 1848, yet there are plenty 
of examples of the former activity of 
Hungarian women in politics to dem- 
onstrate their patriotism and good 
sense. Perhaps the chief of these is 
that the great Hungarian hero, Louis 
Kossuth, was sent to the National 
Council as the deputy of a woman 
whose estates entitled her to a seat. 
There is something of precedent, there- 
fore, for the new movement. 

Meetings in Budapest. 

We had three meetings in Budapest, 
all of an interesting character. The 
first was held in a beautiful hall, with 

(Continued on page 182.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Fenwick Miller contributes this 
week a notable letter. 

Fraulein Karola Bader is the first 
woman pharmaceutical chemist in 
Moravia. 


Mrs. Mary E. Ives has given $300,- 
000 to the city of New Haven, Conn., 
for a new public library building. 


Mrs. Pauline Carrington Bouve of 
Boston is the only woman asked to 
contribute to the new encyclopedic his- 
tory of American manufactures. She 
is to furnish the chapters on pottery, 
glass and porcelains. 


Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Needham, the 
composer, was one of the presidents at 
the last annual Eisteddfod, the great 
musical festival in Wales. One of her 
best-known songs is “The Fairy’s Lul- 
laby.” In 1902 her coronation march 
song won the $300 prize offered by the 
Earl of Mar for a musical composi- 
tion in honor of King Edward's coro- 
nation. 

Dr. Lydia Rabinowitsch-Kemper has 
been appointed a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Societe Centrale de Mede- 
cine Veterinaire in Paris, on account 
of her researches in veterinary science, 
There are several women veterinary 
surgeons in America holding good ap- 
pointments, but this is said to be the 
first case in Europe. 


Miss Marshall Saunders of Halifax, 
N. S., has won the hundred-dollar prize 
offered by the American Humane Edu- 
eation Society for the best essay on 
the question, “What is the cause of 
and the best plan for stopping the in- 
creased growth of crime in our coun- 
try?” Miss Saunders is the author of 
“Beautiul Joe,” which won a prize of 
$200 offered by the Humane Education 
Society a few years ago, and which 
has had a wide circulat’on, 


Mrs. John A. Logan went to West- 
chester, Pa., to lecture before the State 
Normal School. As she was coming 
flown the stairs in the house of her 
host she fell and broke her left arm 
above the elbow, but she refused to 
excuse herself, and went through her 
lecture as if nothing had happened. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Egyptol- 
ogist, did the same thing during her 
American tour. She said, “A broken 
arm is nothing to a broken promise.” 


Mrs. Franklin J. Cottle, at the age 
of ninety-eight, is a devoted automo- 
bilist, and has just taken a “double 
century” from New York to Boston, 
stopping at Hartford on the way. In 
a beautiful fur coat and a pair of gog- 
gles, she thoroughly enjoyed the ride. 
Mrs. Cottle was born on Martha's 
Vineyard, went to California with her 
husband in 1852, and lived there until 
the earthquake and the fire last April, 
when her son-in-law’s house was de- 
stroyed. 

Mrs. Rebecca Warren, the pioneer 
orange-shipper of California, is now 
living in Norway, Me., aged 70. She 
went from Chicago to San Francisco 
on Vanderbilt's steamer, the North 
Star. She kept a lodging-house in San 
Francisco, and speculated in land. In 
fifteen years she had $17,000 at inter- 
est. She was the first orange-grower 
to ship fruit out of the State by the 
carload, beginning with cattle cars, 
which she had cleaned out and loaded. 
Later she married Mr. Warren, and 
their brand of oranges was known as 
the “W. H. W.” 

Mrs. N. G. Daingerfield, wife of Ma- 
jor F. A. Daingerfield, of the Castleton 
Stock Farm, near Lexington, Ky., has 
sent an open letter to the press, urging 
the removal of machine-made appoin- 
tees from the board of contro] of Ken- 
tucky charitable institutions, and sug- 
gesting that women be allowed again 
to serve on such boards, as they were 
until last year, when the Legislature 
passed a law debarring them. Mrs. 
Daingerfield strongly denounces the 
methods practised at the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Lunatic Asylum, saying they 
caused the brutal murder of Fred Ket- 
terer, a patient, by the attendants, in 
June. She demands further investiga- 





tion of Ketterer’s death. 
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SUFFRAGISTS AND SUFFRAG- 
ETTES. 


For more than fifty years a large 
number of women and men in Great 
Britain have been trying by every 
legal and constitutional method to 
secure Parliamentary woman suffrage. 
They have so far changed public opin- 
ion that for fifteen years a large 
majority of members of successive 
Parliaments have pledged their sup- 
port. Bills have been introduced, ses- 
sion after session. When they come 
up on the day appointed, the opponent 
minority have avowedly talked them 
to death by using up all the limited 
time assigned for their consideration, 
thus preventing a vote from being 
taken. This abominable violation of 
fair play has been allowed by the 
government, which alone has power 
to compel a vote. 

A new Parliament with an immense 
Liberal majority, mostly pledged to 
support the suffrage measure, is now 
in session. The old game of indefinite 
postponement has again been played. 
Again the government has refused to 
take action. 

A few earnest women have deliber- 
ately resolved to make so conspicuous 
a manifestation of their sense of 
wrong as to compel public attention, 
and, if possible, arouse public sym- 
pathy in their behalf. Their measures 
have not been dangerous or revolu- 
tionary. They have gone in person 
to the House of Commons and made 
their demand orally. They have held 
a public meeting in front of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Asquith, the cabinet 
member whose opposition has blocked 
their path. They have voiced their 
demand in public outdoor meetings 
and at Libera! political meetings. 

For doing these things, which men 
might do with impunity, these women, 
many of them ladies of refinement and 
position, and all of them re- 
character, animated by 
motives, have been in- 
abused by brutal 
imprisoned, 
hard- 


social 
spectable in 
the noblest 
sulted and 
men, ejected from halls 
fined and subjected to 
ships and indignities. 
Misrepresented by the press and re- 
the more con- 


police- 


£ross 


pudiated by many of 
servative suffragists, these plucky suf- 
fragettes have succeeded in their pur- 
pose; they can no longer be ignored. 
At cost of martyrdom they have car- 
ried out in action Garrison’s noble 
declaration: “I am in earnest; I will 
not equivocate, and I will be heard.” 

It is time for new methods. Suf- 
fragists are not sufficiently outspoken 
and emphatic. I recently attended a 
meeting called by a suffrage associ- 
ation, where the speakers invited were 
two leading opponents. Naturalization 
and immigration were the topics an- 
nounced. Not a word was said by 
either speaker of the fact that one- 
half of our citizens, the women, are 
taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent. One woman 
said she thought it unfair that young 
men of native birth had to live in the 
United States twenty-one years in or- 
der to become voters, while immi- 
grants may become voters in five 
years. She did not refer to the much 
greater injustice women suffer, who 
live in the country any number of 
years without being allowed to do so. 

One of the speakers said that suf- 
frage had always been regarded as a 
“privilege” conferred for special rea- 
sons; yet, in a previous remark, he 
had spoken of “the right of suffrage.” 

No one unaware that it was a meet- 
ing of suffrage women, called by a 
suffrage society, would have been ap- 
prised of the fact. Yet these ladies 
were all of them sincere women and 
earnest suffragists. Such passivity is 
greatly to be regretted. 

H. B. B. 





WON’T LEAVE THE POOR HOUSE. 





It is announced that a man in the 
New York poorhouse, who inherited 
part of $60,000, says he will not leave 
the institution. 

This is nothing new. Women who 





appear before legislative comunittees, 


asking not to be allowed to express 
‘heir pol.tical views at the ballot box, 
are actually asking to be compelled to 
remain in the political poorhouse. Now 
when it is proposed to give them po- 
litical liberty they declare themselves 
enamored of their disabilities. 
H. B. B. 





THE ENGLISH SITUATION. 





The facts in regard to the English 
situation are now coming to hand. 
They show that the press dispatches 
have been a gross caricature of the 
truth. Evidently some English report- 
ers are still in the stage of “arrested 
development” where American re- 
porters were in the old days, when 
sweet-voiced Lucy Stone, dignified Su- 
san B. Anthony and that saintly Quak- 


eress, Lucretia Mott, were generally 
described as “the shrieking  sister- 
hood.” 


What really happened, according to 
the London periodical, ‘Woman and 
Progress,” was as follows: 


When Parliament had reassembled, 
a body of suffragists made their way 
into the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, »nd at a given signal Miss Gaw- 
thorpe began to address them. She 
was seized and turned out. Mrs. Des- 
part instantly took her place and con- 
tinued the address. She, too, was hur- 
ried out. A scene of intense con- 
fusion followed, during which the suf- 
fragists were ejected by the police 
with much violence. Outside numer- 
ous arrests were made, with surpris- 
ing partiality. The police, it would 
seem, had special orders not to arrest 
Mrs. Despard. She is a sister of Gen- 
eral Sir John French and a philanthro- 
pist well known and much beloved in 
London. Coming out of the House of 
Commons she encountered Miss Annie 
Kenny. Miss Kenny is a factory girl 
in delicate health, and on account of 
her health had been dissuaded by the 
rest from taking part in the demon- 
etration, and had not entered the 
House. Seeing Mrs. De<pard approach 
she greeted her with the watchword 
“Votes for Women,” and was promypt- 
ly arrested. Mrs. Despard protested: 
“Why do you arrest that child, who 
has done nothing, instead of me? I 
have done as much as any of them.” 
“Mrs. Despard, we know what we are 
doing,’ was the reply. Obviously the 
intention was that by the arrest of 
a working woman who had been ar- 
rested before, the impression should 
be given that the affair was merely a 
“vain repetition” by the same few agi- 
tators. The arrest of « woman of Mrs. 
Despard’s position and influence would 
have defeated this object. 

In all ten arrests were made: 
Cobden Sanderson, Mrs. Pethic Law- 
rence, Miss Kenny, Miss Irene Mil- 
ler, Miss Gawthorpe, Miss Billington. 
Miss Adela Pankhurst, Mrs. Monte- 
fiore, Mrs. Baldock (a Guardian of the 
Poor) and Mrs. Howe Martyn, TB. Se 
Lond. 


Mrs. 


Indignation Meetings. 

An indignation meeting was held in 
Hyde Park in the evening, attended 
by several thousand. The next morn- 
ing the ten prisoners were sentenced 
on the evidence cf the police (Volun- 
tury witnesses were not called, al- 
though they were on hand. No woman, 
not even the mother of one of the ac- 
cused, and the daughter of another, 
were admitted) to find sureties in $50 
each to be of good behavior for six 
months, or in default to be imprisoned 
for two months. The prisoners re- 
fused to be bound over, and were driv- 
en in a prison van to Holloway Gaol. 

That evening the Caxton Hall was 
filled with crowds who rose to their 
feet and cheered loudly when Mrs. 
Despard, Mr. W. T. Stead, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Mrs. Martel, Mrs. Swinney, Miss 
Pankhurst, Mr. Cobden Sanderson, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence and other speakers 
took their place on the platform. The 
galleries were filled with workingmen. 
The speeches throughout the evening 
were punctuated with strong sympa- 
thetic applause. After the meeting 
new officials were appointed to taKe 
the place of those who were impris- 
oned. 

Mass meetings were held on Oct. 27 
and 28 in Hyde Park, when the usual 
resolutions were passed, those of sym- 
pathy being added. and the tactics of 


the Union heartily endorsed. The 
spenkers were Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. 
Martel, Miss Fraser, Mrs. Havelock 


Ellis, Miss Pankhurst, Councillor Bal- 
dock, Miss Ford, Mrs. Snowden, Mrs. 
Holmes and Lieut. Gen. Warburton. 

A Gigantic Newspaper Hoax. 
“Woman and Progress” says: 
There is no question but that the at- 

titude of the majority of the daily press 
is a gross breach of faith with their 
readers. The public expects news from 
them, not misrepresentation. Men buy 
a daily paper to learn what is going on. 
To conceal or misrepresent what is 
going on is to obtain money under 
false pretences. We give in our news 
columns an account of what has been 
done by the Women’s Social and Po- 
litical Union during the past weeks, 
that our readers may see for them- 
selves the extent to which facts have 
been suppressed. The unwarrantable 
exclusion from the police courts, dur- 
ing the hearing of the case, of all wo- 
men, even the mother of one of the 
accused and the daughter of another, 
and persons offering testimony, ought 
to have put the reporters on their 
honor and compelled just accounts. 
The majority, however, made it an op- 
portunity for suppressions and mis- 





representations, assuring their readers 
that the whole affair was a foolish 
freak of a few hysterical -women. 
Londoners, turning from newspapers 
full of jeering accounts of the matter, 
falsehoods as to shrieking and violence 
and unmannerly caricatures, to attend 
the meeting he'd in the afternoon of 
the day on which the women were sen- 
tenced, had evidence in the huge 
gathering of thoughtful women and 
men of all classes that, however the 
press might take the incident, the pub- 
lic took it seriously. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Anglican Synod of We!lington, 
New Zealand, lately carried a mo- 
tion in favor of granting parishion- 
ers’ votes to women. In the Napier 
Syned, a short time before, a similar 
motion was defeated by the vote of the 
Bishop. 

Over one hundred prominent church 
women gathered at Omaha, Neb., re- 
cently, to attend the meeting of the 
general executive commitiee of the 
Women's Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This society was organized in Boston, 
in 1869, and has grown to be one of 
the most active women’s organizations 
of the world. <A local paper says: “It 
receives and disburses more money 
than any other society of women in 
this country, its rece'pts last year be- 
ing $538,943.55, and, during its history, 
about $8,000,000. None of the scores 
of women who have served it as offi- 
cers has ever received a cent of salary, 
and in addition to their services many 
of them have given the’r daughters to 
the cause, to go as missionaries into 
the foreign field.”” The society is now 
supporting 335 missionaries. It owns 
$1,300,702 worth of real estate, with 
more under contract and buildings in 
process of erection. It owns and main- 
ta‘'ns hospitals in India, China and 
Corea, and deaconess homes in China 
and India. Among the _ institutions 
built and maintained by it are the Isa- 
hella Thoburn College and high school 
at Lucknow, India, the Bond Skilmore 
School and other memorials at Madras, 
India, » high school at Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, the Singapore School, the Mexico 


City orphange, and Crandon Hall, 
Rome. 
Mrs. (. W. Joyee, widow of the late 


Bishop Joyce, has rendered continuous 
service to the society for many years, 
and is at present secretary of the Min- 
neapolis branch. Eight years ago she 
accompanied her husband on an epis- 
copal tour to China, and they became 
sv interested in the school for girls 
conducted at Kin Kiang by Miss Ger- 
trude Holmes that they decided to 
bring three girls back to this country 
for education as missionaries The 
Inst of the three—Miss Lliene Tang— 
is one of this year’s candidates, and 
wus present at the meeting. She grad- 
uate recently from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Cameron, Mo., and has just 
sailed from Seattle to take up her work 
among her own people in central 
China. Miss Tang has acquired excel- 
lent command of the English language, 
speaking with fluency and only a slight 
foreign accent. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke on suf- 
frage on Sunday evening of last week 
in Lusters’ Hall, Lynn, Mass., under 
the auspices of the local Suffrage Club, 
to an audience of about 300. The Lynn 
papers praise the address highly. 





tev. Sarah A. Dixon is associate 
pastor of the Trinitarian Congresa- 
tional Church at Lowell, Mass., in the 
fullest sense. She and the pastor, Rev. 
George Kengott, preach the sermon 
on alternate Sunday mornings, and 
share all the pastoral work. At first 
the people were willing to hear Miss 
Dixon preach, but were shy of asking 
her to marry or bury them. Now taey 
call upon her freely for weddings, and 
tind her particularly comforting at 
funerals. 


ZANGWILL ON SUFFRAGETTES. 


Israel Zangwill writes to the Lon- 
don Times: 

If it is permitted to a man of letiers 
to address you on any subject but a 
commercial squabble, I should like to 
protest against the tone of your lead- 
er today on the female-suffrage dem- 
onstration. “They all declined to find 
surety and went to prison. It is all 
excessively vulgar and silly.’ Surely, 
in a silly and vulgar age, to go to pris- 
on for an ideal is to escape the scope 
of these capacious adjectives. 

You continue:—‘But it affords a 
very good object-lesson upon the un- 
fitness of women to enter public life.” 
What savage sarcasm at the expense 
of public life! Is self-sacrifice, then, 
quite vanished from politics? But if 
you mean merely that noisiness and 
hysteria are proofs of unfitness for 
public life, then every Parliament in 
the world: should close, every election 
meeting be prohibited, every sex be 
disfranchised. Did Englishmen ever 
get their voting rights save by noisi- 
ness and hysteria? Have you forgot- 
ten the March of the Blanketeers and 
the Manchester Massacre of 1819, or 
the Bristol and other riots, with fire 
and slaughter, that followed the 
Lords’ rejection of the Reform Bill of 
18317 And surely you have somebody 
on your staff old enough to remember 
how the voteless workingmen of 1867 
pulled down the railings of Hyde 
Park? One should rather say that only 








now are women proving their fitness 
for public life, since only now have 
they learnt how to make English poli- 
tics. And if women are told by male 
politicians that they must work out 
their own destinies, they can scarcely 
be blamed for doing all they can to 
convert the Prime Minister to his own 
opinion. We should rather be grate- 
ful for the feminine m Idness of their 
methods. 

In another leader on the very same 
page you defend plural voting on the 
ground of the necessity of “the repre- 
sentation of local interests.” Yet the 
enormous local interests of women— 
even of propertied spinsters—are to 
go unrepresented by a _ single vote 
The objection to female franchise is, 
indeed, so antiquated that it has been 
abandoned even by such an Ortent4l 
people as the Jews, the Zionist Cen- 
gress, which is the nearest approach 
to a Jewish Parliament, permitting 
women deputies equally with men. 
But Europe still persists in retaining 
this vestige of the harem stage of civ- 
ilization. 

I learned the other day, to my sur- 
prise, that some reviews in your al- 
ways admirable Literary Supplement, 
which LI had particularly admired for 
virile sanity, were the work of wo- 
men. And have these wise and witty 
ladies less right than Tom, Dick, or 
"Arry to a direct influence on the gov- 
ernment of their country? Sir, if you 
dread the influence of women's 
thought upon our life, remove their 
works from your notorious Library, or 
at least circulate them only after six 
months. 

Your obedient servant, 
Israel Zangwill. 
Ridge Cap, Shottermill. 





A VOICE FROM SCOTLAND. 





Rev. Walter Walsh, pastor of the 
Gilfillan Memorial Church at Dundee, 
Scotland, will be remembered as one 
of the most eloquent speakers at the 
International Peace Congress in Bos- 
ton. He is the author of a powerful 
book on “The Moral Damage of War,” 
and another called “Jesus in Juteopo- 


I's.” which has had a great circula- 
tion. Dundee is the centre of the jute 
trad< for the world, and Mr. Walsh's 





indictment of conditions in that city | 
is on somewhat the same lines as that | 
other widely-circulated book, “If | 
Christ Came to Chicago.” It has made | 
a deep impression, and has led to the | 
undertaking of some practical reforms | 
in Dundee. Mr. Walsh inas the cour- 
age of his convictions, and was mobbe:l 
for his pro-Boer utterances during the 
war. In a letter just received by Mr. 
Edwin ID. Mend, of Boston, Mr. Wa!sh 
Siuvs: 

“Now we have a woman’s suffrage 
question on hand, and you will not, of 
course, take your ideas from the or- 
thodox British press The imprisoned 
ladies are personally «amongst the 
noblest and most refined in the land, 
und there are a number of men pre- | 
pared to fling themselves, with the pas- | 
sion of a new peace crusade, into their 
cause.” 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The New England Women’s Press 
Association celebrated its twenty-first 
birthday today at the Vendome. 

The story entitled “The President of | 
Quex,” which was written by Miss 
Helen M. Winslow last year for The | 
Lelineator, has appeared in book form 
Miss Winslow was selected as the best 
equipped of all women writers, through | 
her large experience in press and aed 








work, to show the altruistic spirit and 
co-operative effort that 
elub movement. The 
young and attractive 
and alone, who, through accepting the 
presidency of an up-to-date club, grows 
into a life filled wth helpful activity. | 

As one of the founders of the N. E. | 
I. A., it was fitting that Miss Winslow | 
should represent the press on the pro- | 
gram at the last bienniai of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Her paper on that occasion, “Club Wo- 
men and the Dress,” was printed in 
the Federation Bulletin for October 
In closing, Miss Winslow said: “I feel 
that | may be spokeswoman for every 
good newspaper in this great country, 
and promise you the co-operation of 
the American press in every movement 
which makes for the development nd 
uplifting of humanity. American Jour- 
nalism leads the world. American 
club women lead all others. Let them 
go hand in hand, and what shall they 
not achieve?” 


pervade the | 
story is of a} 
woman, bereft | 


Mrs. Stella M. Stutenroth, president 
of the South Dakota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is editor of a womun’s 
page in the Darby Public Opinion of 
Watertown, S. D. 

F. M. A. 





A REVOLUTIONARY MOTHER. 





Mrs. Frances Farre!l, president of 
the Stoughton (Mass.) Equal Suffrage 
League, writes: “I never hear wo- 
men’s inability to fight discussed, as it 
was yesterday, that I do not think of 
an ancestress of mine, Mary Drake by 
name, who belonged in Sharon, not far 
from the home of Deborah Sampson. 
She defended her son’s property when 
he was in the Revolutionary army by 
driving from his barn with a pitch- 
fork a squad of British soldiers who 
had come to forage. The commanding 
officer enquired her name at the next 
house, saying, ‘If I had a regiment of 





such women, I would storm hell with 
them!’ ”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HUNGARY. 





(Continued from page 181.) 
os 





paid admission. That three hundred 
people should pay the equivalent of a 
dollar and thirty-two cents to hear 
speeches in foreign languages was in 
itself s'gnificant. This meeting was 
devised to appeal to people of means, 
and also to provide funds to pay for 
other halls, printing, etc. 

The second meeting was at three 
o'clock on Sunday afterncon, and was 
a free meeting. It was one of the 
most interesting I ever attended. In 
accordance with the custom, the meet- 
ing was thrown open to discussion 
after our addresses, and it was partic- 
ipated in with lively interest for near- 
ly three hours. 

The first speaker was a self-satisfied- 
looking lady, who came to the plat- 
form to read a typewritten paper in 
opposition. It sounded strangely fa- 
miliar. She did not wish to vote, and 
therefore no other woman had any 
rizht to do so. The speeches followed 
thick and fast. Men and women, old 
and young, rich and poor, demanded 
an opportunity to speak. One sweet- 
faced young mother of four children 
made an effective plea for the moth- 
er’s right to protect them by her vote. 
A working woman plead for the polit- 
ical needs of her class. There was 
most earnest feeling upon both sides. 
One might imagine, from the intensity 
of the moment, that the destiny of the 
cause was to be decided then and 
there. In its excitement, the audience 
arose to its feet, and for the last hour 
nearly all remained standing. Yet 
there was no evidence of irritation or 
ill will. It was a good-natured contest 
of reason. I felt proud of my sex, and 
especially of the Hungarian ladies, 
who showed so much ability and spirit 
in the debate. The results of the 
meeting were excellent, and included 
new members for the Association, the 
promise of a member of Parliament to 
introduce a suffrage bill, and some 
good editorials. The following morn- 
ing the young suffragists wore broad 
smiles, and carried with them all 
day the ch ef governmeni paper, which 
had opposed the question, but which 
now endorsed it in strong terms. 

An Anti-Suffragist Lady Smoker. 

The following evening we were in- 
vited to a dinner party in an exquisite 
home. The anti-suffragist of our meet- 
ing was among the guests. After din- 
ner, cigarettes were passed, as seems 
to be the usual but unfortunate custom 
now in Europe. Later, I looked about. 
The anti-suffragist was complacently 
smoking her cigarette with a group of 


;} men, but no other lady had indulged. 
| T could not refrain from exclaiming to 


myself: “Shades of the old Cpposition! 
You who used always to declare, in 
pulpit and press, that if women were 


| going to ape men in wanting to vore, 


they would also want to smoke! What 
a mistake you made! The smoke is 
on the other side.” 
A Masonic Meeting. 
Our third meeting was a private one, 


| held in response to an invitation from 


the Free Masons to address their mem- 
bers I feel bound to consider the Free 
Masons of Hungary more liberal than 
these of the United States, for I have 
never known of such a suffrage meet- 
ing among us. All the Lodges of Bud- 
apest had united in the invitation, and 
some two hundred men and one hun- 
dred of their wives and daughters 
cume to hear us. The meeting was 
conducted with Masonic ceremonial, 
which was pronounced in Hunzarian, 


and therefore not intelligible to us. 
However, there were many warm 
handshakes and pledges of interest, 
which we could understand, and a 
banquet afterwards. During the ban- 


quet there was a discussion of the 
question, in Hungarian, German, 
French and English, that revealed 
much true sympathy with our cause. 
Delighted With Hungary. 

Our stay in Budapest was made de- 
lightful by many drives, teas, suppers 
and dinners, and by the acquaintance 
with many charming people, a large 
number of whom agreed with our suf- 
frage views. Personally, | was much 
pleased with the Suffrage Assoviation 
of Hungary. It has youth, energy and 
clear-headed purpose to guide it, and 
a group of intelligent, tactful enthus- 
insts at its head. It has Jews, Catho- 
lics and Protestants in its member- 
ship. It has a brave, progressive peo- 
ple to whom to appeal, and in due 
time this new movement will surely 
culminate in a victory for the right 
and justice of our cause. 

Praise for Dr. Jacobs. 

I must not close without a word 
concerning Dr. Jacobs’ excellent ser- 
vices in Austria and Hungary. Al- 
though she spoke in a language not 
her own, her speeches were logical and 
humorous, and read with forceful ef- 
fect. I think in no case did she fail fo 
delight and impress her audience. I 
feel convinced that her work will live 
long in its effect upon the suffrage 
cause in these two countries. 

There is a lively movement in Iun- 
gary for universal suffrage for men, 
although there is much opposition to 
it. There is a more widespread desire 
to revise the suffrage laws upon a 
plane not quite so extended. The 
party in power is pledged to do this. 

A Beautiful Parliament House. 

Hungary not only has her own Par- 
liament, but it sits in one of the most 
beautiful Parliament buildings in Eu- 
rope. Its hall for the House of Repre- 
sentatives is magnificent, and among 
its four hundred members are many 
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able, progressive men. In this hall, 
the right of man suffrage will be dis- 
cussed before the winter is over, and 
we may hope that the action taken 
will include some recognition of the 
political rights of women. 

The Hungarians are intensely patri- 
otic. They have unfailing confidence 
in themselves, in each other, and in 
the future of their government. They 
are proud of their history, and they 
love to be progressive. In such a dis- 
position there is hope of great things 
te come. 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
LAND. 


IN ENG- 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


I wish to say with what satisfac- 
tion I read H. B. Blackwell's leading 
article in the Journal warning. your 
readers that recent proceedings in be- 
half of woman suffrage in this coun- 
try were probably exaggerated by re- 
porters, and that. in so far as those 
aecounts were true, they were quite 
likely to be a record of the most valu- 
able means of promoting the move- 
ment. That article was worthy of one 
who has lived through the days when 
anti-slavery was promoted by the most 
forcible and attention-calling methods 
that could be devised, and also through 
the days when women like Mrs. Stone, 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton were 
abused, insulted and misrepresented. 

Why They Do It. 

The courageous women in this coun- 
try who have recently insisted on mak- 
ing their protests against the denial of 
suffrage heard in the House of Com- 
mons itself, as well as at all public 
political meetings, are indeed outrage- 
ously misrepresented by our press; but 
they certainly have adopted more vio- 
lent methods than have previously 
heen used. These have been most de- 
liberately adopted, as the only ones by 
which attention can be fixed on the 
cont.nued neglect of our right to be 
citizens of our country. The reason 
why such methods were judged to 
have become indispensable is not diffi- 
cult to understand, when it is men- 
tioned that for forty years past every 
quiet method has been actively pur- 
sued—huge meetings have been held, 
vast petitions signed, members of Lar- 
liament interviewed; and yet we ure 
still without the Parliamentary vote. 
For the last fifteen years, too, we have 
had a nominal majority pledged to 
vote for a bill to enfranchise women, 
amongst the members of our House of 
Commons, and they have always 
failed to attend and keep their pledges 
by passing our bill. 

The result of the outcry made by 
these advanced woman suffragists at 
the opening of Parliament has been 
that eleven of them have been put in 
prison for two months. In less than 
a week, two of them, Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence and Mrs. Montefiore, al- 
lowed themselves to be bailed out on 
the ground of ill health. But the re- 
maining nine (one of whom, I am 
proud to say, is my own daughter) are 
firmly resolved to serve out their term, 
and to make no promise to desist from 
future efforts to bring the question for- 
ward by any and every method they 
can devise. 

Justified by Results. 

This “forward” policy meets with 
strong disapproval from some of those 
older workers who were content to go 
on year after year, without limit, ar- 
suing and petitioning patiently. But 
the new policy, to my mind, is already 
abundantly justified by its results. 
The question had during several years 
failed to get even a hearing in the 
House of Commons and was absolutely 
stagnant in the country. But since the 
new body, “The Women’s Political and 
Social Union,’ got to work nine 
months ago, the country has been ring- 
ing with the question, and the a‘lhe- 
sions received in consequence of the 
martyrdom of the latest eleven are ex- 
traordinary. 

The character and personality of the 
women so imprisoned accounts for this 
interest. In a letter published in the 
London Times I say: 

Letter to the Times. 

“Where are the men who a 
weeks ago were congratulating the 
Russian people on their partial suc- 
cess in demanding representation— 
where are the men who cursed Kruger 
and killed his people because a hand- 


few 


ful of British residents in a foreign 
land were refused the vote—while 


eleven of the noblest and best of their 
own countrywomen at this very mo- 
ment are being treated with all the 
painful devices that are applied to the 
vilest of the criminal classes in an at- 
tempt to deter those women from call- 
ing for representation? They are 
treated as felons because, more than 
half the men now in the House of 
Commons having actually promised to 
pass a Measure giving votes to women 
and not fulfilling their pledge, these 
women insist upon calling on them to 
keep their word. Surely there must 
be thousands of men who will be 
ashamed to nestle into their comfort- 
able beds tonight, after their good ev- 
ening meal, knowing that for this 
cause eleven noble women are sleeping 
on straw in solitary dark cells, fed on 
the harsh food that you offer men of 
the criminal classes as a_ deterrent 
from further crimes, and rising tomor- 
row to put on coarse and disfiguring 
clothing that is defiled by  hav- 
ing been previously wrapped round 
the bodies of prostitutes and 
thieves. Are there not enough 
of you men who are voters, 





and women who are always being 
prated to with fulsome compliments 
about your influence being sufficient to 
render your voting needless, to effec- 
tively tell your Home Secretary that 
these English women political prison- 
ers, if not released at once, must be 
imprisoned in the comparative decency 
appropriate for purely pelitical of- 
fences? 
Who Are They? 

“Who are these women’? I should 
Say just the same if they came from 
those poor and uneducated ranks from 
which came Socrates and Joan of Are, 
and Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 
But it so hapnens that you have 
hauled to jail educated, cultured, re- 
fined (and, in parenthesis, I may add 
beautiful) ladies. 


“You have taken, and are treating 
as a felon, a daughter of the great 
Cobden, the man who gave you the 
cheap loaf. Sweet, gentle, and yet 
courageous, like himself, all his daugh- 
ters have been steadfastly working for 
good causes all their lives. 


“You have in captivity for the same 
offence Mrs. VPethick Lawrence, a 
charming young lady. who spent her 
time and her money for several years 
prior to her marriage, in maintaining 
and working in a club to brighten and 
help the life of the poorest class of 
working girls in a West London slum 
district. 

“Then you have a woman who holds 
the extremely high dezree of a Bache- 
lor of Science of London University, 
Mrs. How-Martyn. 

“You have also two cultivated wo- 
men, one a trained and certificated 
school teacher and the other a writer, 
in Miss Billington and Mrs. Monte- 
fiore. You had captured Mrs. Despard, 
sister of General Sir John French, but 
she is a philanthropist so well known 
in South London that the Home Secre- 
tary was afraid to put her to wear a 
prison dress and sleep in «a stone- 
walled cell on straw. 

“But you have Mrs. Baldock, a mem- 
ber of a board of poor law guardians, 
and honored and beloved by thousands 
of the poor for whom she cares. 

“Then you have got in prison two 
of the daughters of the late Dr. Pank- 
hurst, a gold medallist of his Univer- 
sity, and standing counsel for the city 
of Manchester, and of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
who has served her town for years as 
na member of the board of guardians, 
and in ether offices. Both the parents 


of Sylvian and Adela Pankhurst have 
rendered untiring and ever faithful 


service to human progress; you repay 
them by putting to sleep on a straw 
bed, and clothing in vile raiment, their 
two clever and devoted young daugh- 
ters. 

A Mother’s Plea. 

“Then you have got my girl, Irene 
I guve a large share of nine of the 
best years of my life, young men of 
London, on your School Board, to help 
to secure you the good education and 
the sanitary buildings that are now 
taken as a matter of course, but that 
in these days needed to be gained for 
you: and now, when my daughter asks 
your representatives to redeem their 
pledges to pass a women’s suffrage 
bill, you pay me for my services in 
your cause by ill-using my child. 

“My heart is too full for vanity, but 
with pride I say, through my tears, 
that Mrs. Pankhurst and I have now 
good cause to claim that once for all 
the imputation that women working 
in public affairs will not be good 
mothers is refuted by the unreserved, 
the intense devotion of our children to 
our cause. Emmeline Pankhurst and 
I have both been workers for women’s 
suffrage and other reforms since our 
teens, and we have a right to be, and 
are, proud and thankful that the girls 
who know us as their mothers are 
willing to give their youth, their rare 
talents, their prospects, without re- 
serve to the cause to which those girls 
have always seen their mothers de- 
voted. 

“It is not so hard to be a martyr 
oneself, but it is cruel to be the moth- 
er of a martyr. My child is the sweet- 
est and gentlest, and one of the quiet- 
est and calmest, of beings. The stories 
about hysteria and screams are, I 
know, fabrications of the enemy. I 
want this dear child near me, as every 
loving mother wants a devoted daugh- 
ter, but, if martyrdom is needed for 
our cause, I am cheerfully willing taat 
you should deprive us of each other's 
society for two months, leave her ac- 
tive mind unfed by new ideas, and de- 
prive her fine physique of the gymnas- 
tics that she needs for health; but I 
am outraged, my mother’s heart 
bleeds, my belief in the fair play of 
my countrymen is destroyed when she 
and those other women are refused the 
decencies that all but the very worst 
Governments have yielded to purely 
political prisoners. 

“Charles Stewart Parnell, Charles 
Bradlaugh, Leigh Hunt, Edmund 
Yates, and other men in like case— 
that is, who were not’ criminals, 
though imprisoned under the laws— 
were treated differently. They had 
books and the use of writing materi- 
als, they lived in decent rooms, and 
were allowed to receive letters and oc- 
casional callers. But your women po- 
litical prisoners are being treated like 
the commonest of criminals merely for 
protesting in the hearing of your leg- 
islators against the inequality of men 
and women under our Constitution.” 


My dear American suffrage sisters 
will at once conclude, and rightly, that 
these women are not likely to do any- 
thing more, or more violent, than seems 
absolutely necessary 


to obtain that 





end, equality for women in the State, 
which is worth all our efforts. 
Yours truly, 
Florence Fenwick Miller. 

London, England. 

(Since this letter was written, tele- 
graphic despatches report that, under 
the pressure of public indignation, the 
government has announced that the 
suffragettes will no longer be treated 
in prison as common felons, but as 
political offenders. Eds. W. J. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Virginia D. Young. 


It is with sincere sorrow ‘hat we 
record the sudden death of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of South Carolina, 
from penumonia, after only six days’ 
illness. 

Mrs. Young was of the best Hugue- 
not blood of South Carolina, but she 
had inherited qualities of heart and 
brain which were worth more than 
lineage. All who have attended the 
National Suffrage Conventions will re- 
member the tiny Southern woman 
whose wit and magnetism never failed 
to awaken’ the great audience to 
laughter and enthusiastic applause. 
She was not only president of the 
South Carolina Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation but was the only woman mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation, and an indefatigable defender 
of equal rights for women in bright 
but always sweet-tempered letters to 
the papers of her State. She was a 
devoted wife, a sincere friend, a wo- 
man active and untiring in good 
works. We extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to her bereaved husband and 
family 

The last issve of the Fairfax Enter- 
prise, which she edited with so much 
spirit and humor, is full of affection- 
ate tributes from those who loved her. 
Annie Marinn Durant Gregg says her 
death has “robbed my sisters and me 
of a second mother.” 

Mrs. Josephine Kk. Henry writes: 
“A great light in the South has gone 
out: we will not see her like again. 
The name of Virginia Durant Young 
will glow in letters of living light in 
the history of South Carolina and the 
South, and the women of our entire 
country owe her a debt of gratitude 
they can néver liquidate.” 

A. S. Arnold, of Allendale, S. C., 
writes: “With an intellect keen and 
logical, » sweep of thought broad and 
fearless, artistic perception to see the 
beautiful everywhere, a chivalrous 
soul that sought protection for every 
creature oppressed, she combined a 
sweet, simple nature, the soul of a 
woman with the heart of a child.” 

Nettie Ogilvie Speaks, of Varnville, 
S. C, says: “Although the bold and 
outspoken champion of the unpopular 
cause of woman suffrage, she was the 
most modest and unassuming of na- 
ture’s gentlewomen.” 

Niels Christensen, Jr., of Beaufort, 
S. (, writes: “No purer patriotism, 
no nobler citizenship, no more unsel- 
fish philanthropy than hers can be 
found within the borders of the State 
she loved so well.” 

M. A. Wilson, of Fairfax, writes: 
“IT remember her years azo as Super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school at 
Bethlehem church. Through cold and 
hent she was there, and we as chil- 
dren looked forward to her coming 
with such interest! Later her Loyal 
Temperance Legion and Band of Hope, 
and as President of the W. C. T. U. 
Such an untiring, faithful worker for 
the betterment of humanity!” 

The Charleston News and Courier 
says: “To all the newspaper workers 
in this State she was a sincere and 
helpful friend. She was gifted with a 
rare fund of piquant humor, she was 
clever and contributed to the bright- 
ness of every gathering, but the charm 
that brought her newspaper comrades 
near to her was the genuineness and 
goodness of her life. We are sure that 
no member of the Press Association 
who searches his memory will recall 
in her speech or writing one syllable 
tainted with asperity, or bearing aught 
but kindly affection for her friends 
and for her neighbors—and none than 
she more fully understood the Master's 
interpretation of ‘neighbor.’ 

“Because she was the pioneer in the 
woman's suffrage movement in South 
Carolina her prominence was unique, 
but, notwithstanding the badinage 
which her attitude upon this subject 
excited, those who knew her could not 
but respect the honesty of her convic- 


tions and the unselfish courage and 
ability with which she maintained 
them. She was as far as night is from 


day from the conventional caricature 
of the ‘woman’s rights’ advocate. She 
was a gentlewoman, loving and be- 
loved in her family, who went about 
and did good, who found time for lit- 
erary work of merit and was devoted 
to it for its own sake, and whose home 
Was a model of Southern homes.” 
Nita Searson, of Allendale, S. C., 
writes: “Some other, inspired by her 
courage, will take up the golden 
thread and carry on the work she 
planned, and many will eat of the fruit 
of her loving, earnest endeavers for 
the good of others."”” May it prove so! 
The following description of Mrs. 
Young’s home life was in type before 
the sad news of her death came: 
An Equal Suffrage Home. 
Sake D. Meehan, in the Carolina 


Citizen of Jefferson, S. C., gives its 
readers the following glimpse of the 


home of Mrs. Virginia D. Young, the 
leader of the woman suffragists of 
South Carolina: 


Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
every wse man’s son doth know, and 
it was a long and weary journey that 
ended at the open door of Afterthorght 
House, with the chatelaine thereof 
peering out through the trellised roses 
to catch the first glimpse of her guest. 
We had brought storm with us from 
down Savannah way, and the welcom- 
ing portals received us from a world 
of blustering wind and swishing, blur- 
ring rain, that gave us our first im- 
pression of Mrs. Young’s as a_ true 
Southern home of innumerable rooms 
and wide piazzas set in a gray green 
embrasure of intermingling trees that 
tling their arms protectingly and lov- 
ingly about it, just as the little wo- 
man herself took us into her embrace 
and welcomed us with loving words. 
Nothing blustery and blurry about the 
inside of that house, even on that 
stormy evening, but great peace and 
comfort, and the harmony of lives 
tuned with the infinite sweetness and 
light, envelop you with your first step 
across the threshold. Everything ar- 
ranged for your comfort and ‘conven- 
jence in the guest room, and actually 
the call, “Dinner is ready.” Ah, it’s a 
smart guest that knows enough to 
come at the magic hour when dinner 
is ready! 

IXveryone talks about Mrs. Young's 
housekeeping, because it is deemed 
well nigh marvelous that there should 
be housed in one little body such an 
active, comprehensive mind, such a 
world-wide sympathy, such endurance 
and achievement for public ends, and 
all at the same time such an industri- 
ous little haus-frau. Mrs. Young has 
heaps of time. She is living in eter- 
nity right now as much as she ever 
will be, and she knows that if you al- 
low yourself to be hurried or flurried 
or worried, presently you will find 
yourself buried. So in the serene outer 
environs of space and time she at- 
tends to her duties as they arise, do- 
ing one thing at a time and doing it 
wel. Sitting right at her desk in the 
Room of the Speaking Walls, her ex- 
changes, her correspondence, her 
memoranda of the day’s work before 
her, Mrs. Young accomplishes more 
for the smooth running of her house- 
hold than the rest of us with our 
perpetual running about, retracing our 
own steps, undoing what has been 
carelessly done, wasting our mental 
energy in nagging ourselves if not 
others. 

Did anyone ever suggest to you that 
Mrs. Young had a hobby? She has, 
she has. Not merely equal rights, not 
the Enterprise, not a “career,’’—hate- 
ful word—not bookwriting, not even 
those amiable encounters with the 
News & Courier in which wits are so 
evenly balanced that he merely laughs 
best who laughs last. Bless your sim- 
ple soul, Mrs. Young's hobby is the 
Doctor. Did you ever know a woman 
to conquer the dragons of the kitchen 
unless there was an able-bodied man 
about to praise her preserves and pies, 
not verbally, only a few favored ones 
attain this reward, but by actions 
more eloquent than words? 

Dr. Young devotes all his waking 
hours to his profession. His waiting 
room is thronged from dawn to dar< 
with ailing humanity. This tremen- 
dous drain on his vitality must be 
met by the steady pouring about him 
of love, courage and confidence. Noth- 
ing irritating or untoward may be al- 
lowed to harass his mind. This is 
Mrs. Young's real ‘“‘metier.”” In accom- 
plishing this she finds her highest 
duty and her richest reward. On the 
other hand, Dr. Young admires and 
believes in his clever wife. He en- 
courages her in every effort for the 
advancement of woman's cause. He 
has established her in financial inde- 
pendence of himself or any one else. 
In his brief hours of relaxation he 
delights in her humorous stories ot 
her battles with darkness and super- 
stition. He rests and listens as she 
reads to him the cream of the day’s 
news and literature. 

Mrs. Young labors valiantly for the 
spread of light. She takes tiresome 
journeys and endures conditions for- 
eign to her tastes and habits to broad- 
en her acquaintance and influence. She 
is in and of this workaday world. 
In her ideal home life, the perfect 
equilibrium of husband and wife, she 
finds her greatest joy, the chief in- 
spiration of her public efforts, and the 
source of her unbounded sympathy 
with womankind. Mrs. Young would 
say mankind, including, of course, 
women, and quite correctly. 

The woman’s cause is man’s; they 
rise or sink together, dwarfed or god- 
like, bond or free. 

And there, in Afterthought House, 
they demonstrate it,—these two re- 
markable people—each working inde- 





pendently, along different lines, yet in 
perfect harmeny, for the one cause of 
Humanity. 

We haven't said a word about the 
Enterprise, and Miss Daisy, who is a 
thorough business woman to her deft 
finger tips, and is the genius of the 
shop, a press room so immaculate it 
is evident no disorderly and blunder- 
ing masculine blacksmith ever put a 
finger in those type cases. When you 
know Mrs. Young, the woman over- 
shadows the editor, the wife over- 
shadows the platform speaker and 
writer, for, after all, her home is 
where her heart is. 





WOMEN’S E. AND |. UNION. 





The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston has put the 
supervision of its membership and its 
befriending agencies under a new offi- 
cial, a social secretary. A special ef- 
fort is now being made to increase the 
membersh'p and to make the befriend- 
ing agencies more effective. Members 
are urged to co-operate with the So- 
cial Secretary in making the Union 
more helpful fraternally than ever be- 
fore. It is only through such co-opera- 
tion that a really democratic organiza- 
tion like the Union can fulfil its obli- 
gations and take advantage of its op- 
portunities. 

All persons willing to co-operate in 
the Union's effort to increase its mem- 
bership are asked to confer with the 
Social Secretary, L. C. Young, 264 
Boylston street, Boston, or to send her 
the names of persons who might re- 
spond to an invitation to join the 
Union, and give it the benefit of their 
approval and influence. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Gov. Gooding, of Idaho, was defeat- 
ed at the recent election. 

The charwoman in the service 
Uncle Sam gets 41 cents a day. 

Mrs. Julian A. Duff announces that 
she will again be a candidate this 
year for the Boston school board. 

Bolivia has joined the growing num- 
ber of South American countr.es that 
have established freedom of religion. 

The budget for New York’s city 
schools will reach this year the sum 
of $125,000,000, an increase of about 
nine million dollars over the present 
cost. And even that will fall far short 
of meeting the need. 

The blind girls at the experiment 
station for the blind on Massachusetts 
avenue, Boston, are rapidly becoming 
self-supporting. They make beautiful 
things for household use, such as lin- 
ens, towels, doijlies, bed-spreads and 
rugs. There is to be an exhibition of 
the work of the station at the Wo- 
men's EK. and I. Union, 264 Boy!ston 
street, Boston, Nov. 19 and 20. 

Senorita Huidobro will spend the 
next «ix weeks lecturing in New York 
City and viciniit. She has still a few 
open dates, and is willing to address 
clubs and associations on equal suf- 
frage, for her traveling expenses only. 
Her address is Hotel Clarendon, 18th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York City. 





of 





THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE, 





Of course, a great deal depends on your 
own taste in the matter of newspapers. 
The Tribune is written by intelligent gen- 
tlemen, for intelligent gentlemen. If that 
is not what you want, try something else. 
if you want a publication that serves up 
so much gore and so many thiills in every 
issue, and do not care whether what you 
read is true or false, it is money thrown 
away to buy The Tribune. If, however, 
you are looking for a daily history of the 
world, carefully collated and sifted and 
presented in the most attractive form that 
the facts and the laws of good taste will 
permit, you cannot make any mistake in 
reading The Tribune every day. But The 
Daily Tribune is more than a continuous 
history. It is, as it has been for over 
sixty years, the great exponent of progres- 
sive national thought, and fills a larger 
place in American history than any other 
newspaper. It contains special articles on 
nearly every subject which interests intel- 
ligent and clean-minded people, to say noth- 
ing of the illuminating and instructive edi- 
torial articles and reviews of books, music, 
art and the drama. Just by way of know- 
ing the best of life, why don’t you invest 
$1 and get The Daily and Sunday Tri- 
bune by mail for a month? With The 
Sunday Tribune goes a handsome Illustrat 
ed Supplement and a Magazine, with col- 
ored covers, equal to anything sold for 
ten cents. 


Ilouse or stable work—Armenian about 
28 years of age, speaking English enough 
to be understood, would like to do either 
house work or stable work; is willing to 
go into the country. Address Philip Sar- 
kissian, Box 134, Lynn, Mass. 








lengths in 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 


Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of all styles, colors and 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 
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NOVEMBER. 
By Lucy Larcom. 








More welcome than voluptuous gales, 
This keen, crisp air, as conscience 
ear; 
November breathes no flattering 
tales,— 
The plain truth-teller of the year. 


Who wins her heart, and he alone, 
Knows she has sweetness all her own. 


This is the month of sunrise skies, 
Intense with molten mist and flame. 
Out of the purple deeps arise 
Colors no painter yet could name. 
Gold lilies and the cardinal flower 
Were pale against this gorgeous hour. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Oregon. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As I have not seen any reference in 
your columns to the recent annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which con- 
vened in this city Oct. 30 and 31, I 
wish to give it a little of the recogni- 
tion it so eminently deserves. 

To its intelligent and active State 
President, our eminent equal suffrage 
co-worker, Mrs. Sara A. Evans, City 
Market Inspector and first woman po- 
liceman, belongs the credit of making 
the preliminary arrangements, which 
her able coterie of coadjutors from dif- 
ferent parts of the State worked out 
in admirable detail. The intellectual 
part of the exercises was of marked 
merit, surpassing the expectations of 
the National President, Sarah Platt 
Decker, who favored us with her pres- 
ence and counsel at every session. Al- 
though no official action was taken in 
regard to the Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, which is again pending in Ore- 
gon (and, by the way, will never 
cease to “pend” till victory is won), 
the uplift accorded to the movement 
by Mrs. Decker’s splendid speeches 
and private counsel was of inestimable 
value. 

Mrs. P. J. Mann, a past president of 
the large and influential Woman's 
Club of Portland, entertained Mrs. 
Decker at her beautiful and commo- 
dious home, where an elegant luncheon 
was served in her honor, at noon on 
the day after the distinguished guest's 
arrival. Although Mrs. Mann has 
never been an avowed suffragist, it 
was noticed that her guests, almost 
without exception, were known as 
such, and tacitly or actively repre- 
sent almost every phase, other than 
political or partisan, of the equal suf- 
frage movement. Mrs. Mann also fa- 
vored the Federation one afternoon 
with a public reception, an elaborate 
function at which Mrs. Decker was 
guest of honor. 

The Federation closed with a large- 
ly attended public meeting in the First 
Congregational Church, where a feast 
of music was followed by a womanly, 
eloquent and inimitable address by 
Mrs. Decker, who pleased and inter- 
ested everybody. And when, at its 
close, the Honorary President of the 
State Federation made a little speech 
of thanksgiving, closing with an ap- 
peal to the gentlemen present to ele- 
vate their mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters above their present political rat- 
ing with idiots, insane persons and 
criminals, and place them on a govy- 
ernmental plane with themselves and 
Sarah Platt Decker, “the only woman 
voter now in the State of Oregon,” the 
effect was electrical. What a pity ‘tis 
‘tis true that an authoritative ballot 
cannot be taken at such a time to ac- 
complish the ultimately inevitable! 

The banquet given at the Hotel 
Portland on the evening of Oct. 21 in 
honor of the visiting delegates and Mrs. 
Decker was a most elaborate affair, 
and was presided over by Mrs. Evans, 
toastmaster for the occasion. ‘The 
spacious dining-room was elegantly 
and profusely decorated by order of 
Manager Bowers of the Portland. The 
speeches were happy, witty, sand 
sometimes eloquent; and a description 
of the first public banquet to which 
women had been invited in Oregon 
Territory “brought down the house.” 

“It was at a public installation of 
Odd Fellows,” said the speaker, “and, 
after the Noble Grand had donned his 
pretty satin apron in presence of the 
ladies, and the privileged sex had re- 
tired to an inner sanctum sanctorum 
in secret session, the women sprea‘l 
an elaborate banquet, to which the 
men sat down alone Then, after the 
men had finished their meal, they re- 
tired to finish their business, and the 
women ate what was left of the food, 
and washed up the dishes. Tonight 
(and this is the one part of the next 
banquet I would ask to change, as I 
believe in equal rights) the husbands 
have cooled their heels in the corri- 
dors of this splendid hostelry, «and 
watched the women marching by to 
dinner, their steps regulated by in- 
spiring strains from stringed instru- 
ments. And these men are now wait- 
ing outside for us, while other men 
are waiting on us.” 

The Annual Meeting of the Oregon 
Equal Suffrage Association followed 
on Saturday, Noy. 3, and was largely 
attended. The work of the Associa- 
tion starts off harmoniously with ev- 
ery promise of “a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together,” for vic- 
tory in 1908. Many leading women 
and their husbands, who, for local 
reasons, were comparatively inactive 
or opposed to us in the campaign last 
year, are affilinting with us now, un- 
der our “Declaration of Principles,” 





which tenders co-operation and wel- 
come to everybody who believes in 
“Equal Rights for All and Special 
Privileges to None.” 
Abigail Scott Duniway. 
Portland, Oregon, Nov. 7, 1906. 





The Oregon E. 8. A. held its annual 
meeting in Portland on Novy. 3, and 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Henry Waldo Coe; president, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway; vice-president; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lord, The Dalles; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Elizaheth 
Craig: recording secretary, Miss E)ma 
Buckman; treasurer, Mrs. W. E. Pot- 
ter; auditors, Mrs. Mary Dalton, Mrs. 
Frederick Eggert, Mrs. Bath. 

Mrs. Eggert made an address nomi- 
nating Mrs. Duniway for president, 
and Mrs. Clara B. Colby made one 
nominating Mrs. Ada Wallace Unruh. 
The vote stood 41 for Mrs. Duniway to 
28 for Mrs. Unruh. Mrs. Henry Waldo 
Coe, the retiring president, who had 
declined to stand for re-election, was 
made honorary president, she and Mrs 
Duniway changing places. 

Mrs. Colby was nominated for vice- 
president. Mrs. Duniway objected, 
saying that Mrs. Colby was an estima- 
ble woman personally, but that it was 
necessary to have a board of officers 
who would work in harmony. Mrs. 
Colby then nominated Mrs. Lord, who 
was elected by a unanimous vote. 
Miss F. E. Gotshall was nominated for 
recording secretary, but declined. 
When Dr. Mary Thompson was nomi- 
nated for one of the auditors, Mrs. 
Duniway again expressed objections 
as in the case of Mrs. Colby, and an- 
other auditor was chosen. 





New York. 

Theodore Stanton of Paris will give 
an address before the New York City 
Equal Suffrage League on December 
7, in honor of his mother. 





The Rochester Club lately gave a 
largely attended reception at the home 
of Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, 93 Plymouth 
avenue. The program for the com- 
ing year includes evening lectures and 
discussions on Five Great Problems of 
the Hour, and afternoon business 
meetings, with a social half hour. 





The mock election held by the Har- 
lem League resulted as follows: John 
Cc. Chase, Socialist, 165; William R. 
Hearst, I. L. and Democratic, 89; 
Charles E. Hughes, Republican, 73. 
Last year Ivins, the Republican candi- 
date, headed the list. 





Ilinois. 





Iouis F. Post made the motion to 
include woman suffrage in the new 
city charter of Chicago. As recorded 
in our columns last week, it was de- 
feated in committee by a majority of 
two votes. The Chicago Chronicle 
says: 

“A surprise was in store for the 
committee in the ardent advocacy of 
the measure by Prof. Graham Taylor, 
who has hitherto preserved a strictly 
neutral attitude. Prof. Taylor de- 
clared that, after the most careful con- 
sideration, he had come to the concius- 
ion that the arguments advanced by 
the suffragists were unanswerable, 
and that in a democratic country it 
was a denial of justice to refuse the 
suffrage to any person whe paid taxes. 

“T have come to this decision,” said 
Prof. Taylor, “with considerable hesi- 
tancy, and I fear that the immediate 
results of the extension of the suf- 
frage to women would be chaotic, but 
to refuse it would be, in my opinion, 
in opposition to the distinct tendency 
of public opinion in this country in fa- 
vor of a broader democracy. I do not 
believe that there is a man on this 
committee who can answer the argu- 
ments put forward by the suffragists. 
None of you have endeavored to an- 
swer them. The women occupied, to 
say the least, a strong position. I 
shall cast my vote for the adoption of 
the resolution.” 

Would Destroy “Effeminacy.” 

Chairman Lessing Rosenthal 
the only speaker in the negative. 

“Women have not been endowed by 
nature to handle questions in the same 
manner as have men,” he said. “They 
differ from men in their mentality. I 
fear that should women be given the 
liberty of taking part in politics and 
such matters of a public nature they 
would lose their distinctly effeminate 
character. They would lose the finer 
qualities that men wish so much to 
preserve.” 

The vote stood: Yeas, Louis F. 
Post, Graham Taylor, William M. 
Brown, George W. Dixon; nays, Les- 
sing Rosenthal, Z. P. Brosseau, R. E. 
Pendarvis, Michael Zimmer, Joseph F. 
Haas and B. W. Snow. 

The Chicago Record Herald says 
thousands of thoughtful men agree 
with Prof. Graham Taylor that the 
arguments for equal suffrage are unan- 
swerable. It adds: 

“However the question is finally set- 
tled by the convention, let it be settled 
on rational and common-sense 
grounds. Spare us, in the name of 
humor, the appeal to that ancient, 
stale and fishlike argument which may 
be called the ‘rubbing-off-of-the-bloom’ 
argument. Or reserve it for the comic 
opera stage. 

“It is an affront to average intelli- 
gence to say that woman should be 
denied the ballot in municipal elections 
because, as a voter for officers having 
to do with education, clean streets, ef- 
ficient police protection, smoke sup. 
pression, water, garbage and a hun- 


was 





dred and one other questions relating 
to collective municipal housekeeping, 
she might lose ‘that feminine charm, 
that ‘bloom’ which men love and ad- 
mire so much. 

“The charm of women has not been 
placed by nature in the keeping of 
men clothed with a little brief author- 
ity. Moreover, we haven't heard that 
in the States, colonies and cities where 
women are allowed to vote, their 
charm has vanished, and ‘the qualities 
men love so much’ have taken wings. 
There’s still as much marrying and 
giving in marriage there as formerly, 
and the women have remained wo- 
men.” 

The Record Herald might have gone 
still farther. In Wyoming women 
have had the full ballot for 37 years, 
and, according to the United States 
census, Wyoming has today the small- 
est proportion of unmarried women to 
its population of any State in the 
Union. 





The excellent address made at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois E. S. 
A. by Mrs. Eugenia M. Bacon, ex- 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has been published by 
the Illinois women as a leaflet. 





Kentucky. 





A number of Greensburg ladies late- 
ly met at the Y. M. C. A. to organize 
a society to create school sentiment. 
Mrs. Mattie Hobson was elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ida Allen, vice-president, 
Mrs. B. M. Taylor, secretary, and Miss 
Pearl Strader, treasurer. 

Five committees, each composed of 
two ladies, were appointed to canvass 
every home in and around town and 
“talk school,” for a week, after which 
the women are to meet again and re 
port progress. 

The Green County Record says: 

“These twenty ladies can arouse the 
people in this community enough to 
build a school. When women get down 
on their knees and pray before they be- 
gin their work, and begin in earnest, 
something is going to happen. Twenty 
women armed with determination, 
and backed by the promise and power 
of prayer, and engaged in a righteous 
cause, can tear up a field full of 
stumps. They are going to build a 
college, and the men had just as well 
hegin to feel into their pocket books. 
The time has come for Greensburg to 
decide which she will do, build a 
school, or remain uneducated. It must 
be decided, and these women are going 
to help us decide. Women and the 
cause of education make a combination 
that nothing but a brute can or will 
resist. 

“The election will be over next week 
and we must enter the race between 
education and ignorance, ambition and 
indifference. We must stump the field 
for education, pride, ambition, pres- 
perity, society, and a bright future for 
our town, county, boys and girls; for 
these are the only candidates for us 
to consider. We can live without a 
Governor or a Senator, but our chil- 
dren cannot and must not live with- 
out an education.” 





Indiana. 





The Kokomo Eaual Suffrage and 
Literary Club lately celebrated its 
25th anniversary. Members of the Tip- 
ton Suffrage Club were guests and 
furnished the program. The Muncie 
(Ind.) Star says: 

“The Kokomo Club has grown from 
half a dozen admirers of Susan B. 
Anthony and Mary A. Livermore to a 
society of one hundred members, 
which has accomplished work in civic 
and local affairs well known through- 
out the State. The society has made 
its influence felt in the municipal af- 
fairs of Kokomo, and secured many 
practical improvements. 

“Mrs. Laura G. Schofield, the presi- 
dent, is a charter member of the club, 
which was formed in 1879, and has 
held the position of chief executive 
seventeen years of that time, besides 
serving terms as secretary and treas- 
urer. She is a woman of fine literary 
attainments and rare tact. 

“Dr. R. H. G. Read is president of 
the Tipton Suffrage Club, which is 
unique in having a man at its head. 
By virtue of his office he presided at 
the Kokomo meeting during the liter- 
ary program, which was followed by 
a reception. He is serving his third 
term. Dr. Read has been nineteen 
years a member of the Tipton Club, 
and is a thorough believer in the prin- 
ciple of equal suffrage. The Tipton 
society has been in existence twenty 
years, and divides with the Friday 
Club the literary honors of that city.” 





New Hampshire. 

The annual convention of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. was held in the 
White Memorial Universalist Church, 
Concord, on Oct. 30 and 31. The presi- 
dent, Miss Mary N. Chase, occupied 
the chair. 

Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, D. D., of- 
fered prayer, and addresses of welcome 
were made by Mayor Charles R. Corn- 
ing, Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., and 
Mrs. Anna Meehan, president of the 
local association. The response was 
by Mrs. Eliza N. Blair of Manchester. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: On credentials, Mrs. Nettie 
E. Putnam of Manchester, Miss A. M. 
J. Howe of Claremont; on resolutions, 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, 





Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, Mrs. Ida 
E. Everett of Franklin; on member- 
ship, Mrs. Sarah W. Prescott of Con- 
cord, Mrs. Anna Meehan of Concord; 
on business, Mrs. Jennie Niven of 
Manchester, Mrs. Laura Marsh of 
Greenville, Mrs. Nellie Cummings of 
Littleton, Miss Alma Walker of An- 
dover, Mrs. Sarah Flanders of War- 
ner, Mrs. Mary Towle of Claremont; 
on reception, Mrs. Leona Q. Saltmarsh 
and Miss Ella R. Chellis of Concord. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, President 
of Maine, brought greetings from that 
State; Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Ports- 
mouth made a fine address, and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw gave an eloquent salu- 
tation. Rev. L. H. Buckshorn pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Music by the church choir was In- 
terspersed. 

Next morning reports were present- 
ed, including that of the delegate to 
the national convention, J. Elizabeth 
Hoyt, M. D., and officers were elected 
as follows: 

President, Miss Mary N. Chase, An- 
dover; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood, Portsmouth; Mrs. Ella H. J. 
Hill, Concord; recording secretary, Dr. 
Alice G. Harvie, Concord; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Mary I. Philbrick, 
Epsom; treasurer, Frank Cressy, Con- 
cord; auditors,-Miss C. R. Wendell, 
Dover; Sherman E. Burroughs, Esq., 
Manchester; member of the national 
executive committee, Mrs. Eliza N. 
Blair, Manchester. 

Mrs. Wood was named as chairman 
of a legislative committee of five, with 
authority to appoint her own col- 
leagues. 

In the afternoon there were address- 
es by Rev. Olive M. Kimball, Marl- 
boro; Rev. E. C. Strout and Daniel C. 
Roberts, D. D., Concord; memorial ser- 
vice by Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
others, and a question box conducted 
by Miss Shaw. 

In the evening prayer was offered by 
Rev. J. B. Wilson. A delightful ad- 
dress on “The Early History of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement in New 
Hampshire” was given by Mrs. Ar- 
menia 8S. White, who is the best living 
authority on that subject. Her speech 
was afterwards published in full in 
the Concord Patriot. Miss Shaw gave 
her famous lecture on “The Fate of 
Republics,” and the closing benedic- 
tion was bestowed by Rev. O. C. Sar- 
gent. 

It was a most enthusiastic and in- 
spiring convention. At the conclusion 
of Mrs. White’s address, Mrs. Ella H. 
J. Hill presented her with a bouquet 
of beautiful red roses from the officers 
of the State association, and Dr. Alice 
G. Harvie gave chrysanthemums from 
the local suffrage club. Mrs. White 
was much affected, and made a touch- 
ing response. 





Connecticut. 


The 37th aunual meeting of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A. was held at Meriden, 
Noy. 2, in City Mission Hall. 

The convention was the guest of the 
P. E. Club, and was one of the best 
convent’ons held in many years. The 
day’s doings were of lively interest. 
The State was well represented. A 
number of suffragists were present 
from Ohio, California and Minnesota. 
Mrs. Kk. IT). Bacon presidea, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker being unable to 
be present. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. M. J. Gerard in behalf of the 
Club that entertained. Mrs. E. D. Ba- 
con gave the response. Mrs. Nellie 
Rule Arnold rendered a solo. The rou- 
tine of business was then taken up. 
Among the committees appointed, 
Mrs. (. H. Adler, of Hartford, was 
made a committee for securing sub- 
scriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 
A number of Journals were cistributed. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
money received during the year had 
been well expended. There were no 
outstanding debts, and a balance was 
left for the work of 1907. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, of Hart- 
ford, was elected president. She has 
been Mrs. Hooker’s aide-de-camp for 
many years, and as vice-president-at- 
large has presided in the enforced ab- 
sence of Mrs. Hooker, doing her work 
in the years of her failing heaith. Mrs. 
Hooker was made Honorary President 
by unanimous vote. All present recog- 
nized and fully appreciated the valu- 
able services Mrs. Hooker has rendered 
to the organization of which she has 
been at the head for thirty-seven years 
She has been the conspicuous figure, 
adding grace and dignity to the con- 
ventions by her presence. The suffrag- 
ists of Connecticut have the greatest 
love and sympathy for their leader of 
many years. A committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mrs. Cynthia 
Fuller and Mrs. (. H. Adler, to convey 
the tidings; with flowers, to Mrs 
Hooker, as an expression of love from 
the convention. 

Mrs. Anna (.. Fenner, of New Lon- 
don, was elected  vice-president-at- 
large, a most capable woman for the 
place. Miss Frances Ellen Burr, of 
Hartford, who has served so faithfully 
as recording secretary for thirty-seven 
years, was re-elected. Miss Burr is 
ever at her post of duty. Her minutes 
are always accurate and interesting. 
Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, of Hartford, 
was made corresponding secretary, in 
place of Mrs. Marcia West, resigned. 
Mrs. Kendrick served the organization 
as corresponding secretary years 
ago, and has resumed the position she 
once ably filled. Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, 
of Meriden, was re-elected treasurer. 
She is most efficient in looking after 
the finances. The auditors chosen were 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warren, of Collins- 





ville and Mrs. Cynthia ‘Fuller, of Hart- 
ford. 

The vice-presidents are: for Hartford 
Co., Mrs. Ella G. Brooks, Southington; 
New Haven Co., Mrs. Hannah Sturges, 
Westville; Windham Co., Mrs. Ella S. 
Bennet, Willimantic. New London 
County was left to the executive com- 
mittee to fill. Middlesex Co., Mrs. Em- 
ma Hurd Chaffee, Moodus; Litchfield 
Co., Mary C. Hicox, Washington; Fair- 
field Co., Florence P. Lee. 

Legislative work was discussed, and 
it was voted to introduce several bills 
this winter, among them one for mu- 
ncipal suffrage and one for presiden- 
tial suffrage. Mrs. Elizabeth Warren, 
of Collinsville, moved that a bill be 
introduced to enable women to vote on 
library committees and all matters per- 
taining to a public free library. After 
some discussion the motion was with- 
drawn, as it was learned that the Meri- 
den women had voted on the subject, 
believing it an educational feature, and 
it was the sense of the convention that, 
until the vote was challenged, women 
could and should cast their ballots for 
the library committees, directors, etc. 
Mrs. (. B. Buell, State president of the 
W.C. T. U., gave forceful and interest- 
ing remarks, promising aid from her- 
self and her constituency in the suf- 
frage movement. 

At noon a fine collation was served 
by the P. B. Club. 

The afternoon opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Reilly, who- 
spoke favorably of woman suffrage and 
received a hearty vote of thanks. 

Reports from the vice-presidents 
were given, and from the Equal Rights. 
Club of Hartford, the P. E. Club of 
Meriden, and the Suffrage Club of 
Long Ridge, also from the County 
presidents. Something is doing all 
along the line. 

Ma‘or J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, 
made stirring remarks and read a spicy 
article from the N. Y. Sun. Miss Marie 
C. Brehm, the speaker of the evening, 
gave an interesting account of suffrage 
work in Chicago, where they are trying 
to get municipal suffrage. - 

“America” was then sung by the 
convention, followed by the singing by 
Mrs. Arnold of the “New America,” 
composed by Arthur Edward Johnston 
of New York. 

Miss Burr paid a glowing tribute to 
the memory of Susan B. Anthony and 
of Rev. Charles B. Pitblado, ever a 
ready speaker and defender of suffrage 
for women, who recently died at Hart- 
ford. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mills, of Los Angeles, 
brought greetings from Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Nelson, of Minnesota, told 
of legislative work there. Mrs. Sturges, 
of Mansfield, O., brought greetings 
from the Buckeye State. Mrs. Bayright, 
of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Sage, of Col- 
linsville, made interesting addresses. 

Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, an 
cloquent speaker, was introduced as 
the husband of Mrs. Sheldon, who has 
been vice-president of New Haven 
County for years. Judge Sheldon said 
he was proud to be the husband of 
Mrs. Sheldon, and gave a fine talk. A 
letter of greeting was read from Mrs. 
Hooker. 

The evening opened with a solo finely 
rendered by Fern Rogers. Miss Marie 
C. Brehm gave an eloquent address on 

equal Opportunities. Miss Brehm has 
a charming personality, and made a 
splendid impression in Meriden. She 
was one of the speakers at the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Convention in Hart- 
ford. 

The Club feels that it has been good 
seed-sowing to entertain the conven- 
tion at this time. New members were 
added, and public sentiment was great- 
ly increased. 

A. A. Truesdell. 





HUMOROUS. 





He: “I shall never marry until I meet 
a woman who is my direct opposite.” 
She (encouragingly): “Well, Mr. Duf- 
fer, there are numbers of bright, intel- 
ligent girls right in this neighbor- 
hood.” 





Northern Visitor in Georgia: “I see 
you raise hogs almost exclusively 
about here. Do you find they pay bet- 
ter than corn and potatoes?’ Native 
(slowly): “Wal, no; but yer sée, stran- 
ger, hogs don’t need hoeing!” 





An old colored woman was hurt in 
a railway accident. Her friends urged 
her to sue the railroad corporation for 
damages. 

“I ’clar to gracious,” she scornfully 
replied, “ef I ain’t done git more’n nuff 
o’ damages! What I’se wantin’ now, 
and what I’se done gwine to sue dat 
company foh, is repairs.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 








AMY F. ACTON 


Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to- 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 


HOME COOKED FOOD 








A lady famous among her friends for 
her delicious cookery is prepared to sup- 
ply, at 24 hours’ notice, home-made rolls, 
cake, bread or pies, all of the best qual- 
ity. Drop a card to S., 3 Park street, Bos- 
ton, Room 16. 





General office work wanted by a woman 
of several years’ experience, or writing and: 
addressing to take home. Address 8. C. F.,. 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 
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